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THE THREE RELIGIONS.* 

And now we are led to ask a question. Every rightly- 
constituted sermon has an application, and it is to that that 
we have now come.f The remarks that I have been making 
to-night, whether they are well or ill founded, have certainly 
not been suggested by a mere idle curiosity with regard to 
the religions of the past. What I wish is, if possible, to draw 
a lesson for our guidance now ; and with this view, I have to 
ask the question. Why is it that we have grown dissatisfied 
with Christianity? Why is it that we are hearing on all 
hands either of the necessity for a new religion or of the im- 
possibility of any ? I suppose most of us who are here to- 
night, for instance, are almost as little inclined to call our- 
selves by the name of Christ as by that of Buddha or of 
Zoroaster, were it not, indeed, that the first of these names is 
connected with a whole civilization, from which we cannot 
easily dissociate ourselves. Some of you, I dare say, — perhaps, 
in certain respects, all of you, — find yourselves even in some 
sort of revolt against that civilization itself Many of you, at 
any rate, are probably inclined to regard the forms of Chris- 
tian worship that still linger among us with a certain degree 
of hostility. You think, perhaps, — ^those of you who take a 
radical view of the matter, — that, in any really distinctive 
sense of the term, Christianity, properly speaking, expired in 
the seventeenth century; and that it is only the deceased 
spirit of it that still goes about mumming and muttering 
among us, burning candles and folding vestments, or crying 
out inarticulately in the streets. Others of you may regard it 
from a more sympathetic, or, at any rate, from a less impa- 
tient point of view, recognizing the greatness of its contribu- 

* A lecture delivered before the London Ethical Society. Continued from the 
January number, page 176. 

•)■ It must be confessed that the "application" here is now in some danger of 
swallowing up the rest of the discourse. 
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tion to human progress, and the purity and sweetness of life 
which — especially perhaps in its least developed and most 
unsophisticated forms — it still helps to maintain among us. 
But all of you, I imagine, whether you are sympathetic or 
unsympathetic towards it, regard it as, to a great extent, a 
thing of the past. Nor, I suppose, would most of you accept, 
as a sufificient explanation of this attitude, any such merely 
intellectual changes as that we have ceased to believe in mira- 
cles, in the inspiration of Scriptures, in the credibility of the 
doctrines of the Church. Of course, it is true that we have 
ceased to believe in such things now ; but perhaps none of 
them belongs to the essence of Christianity. At any rate, 
while it is true that such changes as these are real, and that 
they have had a great and increasing effect, it yet seems to me 
that there is a deeper element in the phenomenon in question.* 
It is partly the result of a moral growth, or, perhaps, I 
should rather say, a moral expansion. Christianity, many 
of us seem to feel, has, in a sense, passed away from our ethi- 
cal horizon, as Judaism has passed away, as Hellenism has 
passed away ; and we are becoming conscious that, from a 
moral point of view, no less than from an intellectual, we 
stand in need of something altogether new and different. 
Why, I ask, should this be so ? If Christianity, as I have 
been maintaining, comprises in itself, in a supreme way, the 
two essential elements of a true religion, why should we not 
be willing to retain it ? 

Perhaps some may be disposed to accept the answer which 
has been eloquently given by Dr. Hatch in his recent volume, 
to which I have already referred. He considers that Chris- 
tianity has ceased to be a satisfactory religion merely, or, at 
least, mainly, on account of its accretion of Greek and Roman 
elements ; and that, if only these encumbrances could be sat- 
isfactorily cleared away, the essence of the thing — the moral 
power of it — would still remain for us, with all the inspiration 



* On this point I may refer to Coit's " Ethische Bewegung in der Religion," 
passim. In particular, I wish to call attention, in connection with this point, to 
his very suggestive essay on " Robert Elsmere." 
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of its first deliverance. I, for one, am unable to believe this. 
In a sense, I even think that the reverse of this is true. I do 
not think we can go back. I grant, indeed, that Christianity- 
lost something of its original purity by the intermixture of 
Greek philosophy and Roman discipline. But I am doubtful 
whether, without such an intermixture, it could ever have be- 
come the religion of the civilized world ; and I suspect that if 
we were simply to withdraw these elements now — even if it be 
true that that would now be possible — it might be even more 
difficult to accept Christianity as our religion then than it is 
now, when we have it combined with these foreign elements. 
It is true, indeed, that the central spirit of Christianity is im- 
mortal, and that the more we return upon it the better it will 
be for us, — the spirit of self-sacrifice, of the effacement of per- 
sonal ambition for the sake of general welfare. These ideas, as 
Goethe said, represent a definite advance of the human spirit 
from which it can never again recede. And perhaps we shall 
never have a nobler embodiment of the moral ideal than is to 
be found in the life of its founder. Perhaps even the effort to 
follow in his steps will always remain the highest inspiration 
of virtue. But, apart from that ideal, all that was distinctive 
of Christianity seems to have now forever passed away. 

In the face of such a phenomenon as the " Salvation Army," 
indeed — which seems to many as if it might become one of the 
most powerful social and moral forces of our age — it may ap- 
pear rash to affirm that the power of Christianity, even in its 
most modern and popular form, is finally extinct. In fact, it 
looks even as if in that shape it had returned to its original 
work, and had become again the gospel of the poor, though 
rejected by those who are wise according to the flesh. And 
certainly I do not wish to say anything against the noble aims 
with which the leaders of that movement seem to be inspired. 
I regard their philanthropic efforts with a considerable degree 
of hope. I think they have at least given a new interest to 
the problems with which they are endeavoring to deal. Still, 
I am not disposed to interpret the signs of the times as point- 
ing to a revival of primitive Christianity. I suspect they admit 
of a very different interpretation. There is a profound differ- 
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ence between a rising and a falling tide, though the height of 
the water may in both cases be the same. Christianity came 
from the humble, and conquered the intellect of the world. 
The intellect of the world has rejected it : the more charac- 
teristic parts of its teaching are scarcely to be found any more 
as genuine influences among the cultured cla.sses:* it is sink- 
ing back to its origin in the heart of the unreflecting. The 
tide is falling ; it is not coming in. 

No : it seems to me that, in any special and distinctive 
sense of the term, Christianity has lefl us. For this there 
may be many reasons. One reason, I suppose, is to be found 
in its partially pessimistic character, from which the more 
hopeful modern spirit has recoiled. So far as this is the cause 
of the change, it would mean that Christianity has proved un- 
satisfactory, on account of its insufficient recognition of the 
might of morality. But on this point I do not wish to insist. 
I believe that an even more important reason is, that Chris- 
tianity was an individualistic religion, which fact, indeed, was, 
I think, partly the source of its pessimism also.f It is some- 
times said that Christianity was socialistic ; and in a sense this 
is true enough. But it must be remembered that the com- 
munism of the early Christians was entirely voluntary ; and, 
indeed, if we are to call them by any modern names at all, it 
would, on the whole, be more correct to say that they were 
anarchists than that they were socialists. When Camille 
Desmoulins spoke J of "the good Sansculotte Jesus," he was 
not altogether astray. But it is not this aspect of the subject 
to which I mean specially to refer. What I mean, in saying 
that Christianity was individualistic, is rather this. Its pri- 
mary problem was that which is expressed in the question, 
What must I do to be saved ? and that is a problem which 
the moral consciousness of the civilized world has now, in a 



* This is perhaps an exaggeration ; but I do not think it worth while to alter 
it. Such summary statements as I am here making cannot be expected to be 
quite accurate. 

f On the connection between individualism and pessimism, I may refer to 
" Essays in Philosophical Criticism," p. 246, et seq. 

X Carlyle's " French Revolution," III. vi. 2. 
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sense, left behind. No generous spirit now has much de- 
sire that he in particular should be saved, or, indeed, that any 
person, simply as that particular person, should be saved. 
What the generous spirit wants now is to save England, to 
save Ireland, to save the " submerged tenth." Nay, I may say 
further, — if you will pardon the boldness of the expression, — 
that no generous spirit desires now that God may save him ; 
but all generous spirits, some of them almost despairing of 
the possibility of it, desire to save God* That is a far different 
problem from the one that lay before early Christianity. 

Let us not be unjust. I do not affirm that the problem to 
which I have referred was the one which the founder of Chris- 
tianity had most at heart, or even the one that was most in- 
fluential among his early followers. Still, it can hardly be 
denied, as it seems to me, that there was a fatal taint of indi- 
vidualism throughout a great part of their attitude towards 
the world. Christianity was, on its first presentation, essen- 
tially the religion of a man of genius ; and it was, perhaps, for 
that very reason, not quite adapted to be the religion of a 
world. In the person of Christ himself, the religion may have 
been all that could be desired. The more one studies his 
character, so far as any authentic record of it is to be had, the 
more does one feel inclined to regard him as a kind of Shake- 
speare of the moral life, — the man of infinite moral depth, 
as Shakespeare was the man of unbounded human sympathy. 
But that moral depth was not communicable. In this respect, 
Christ was ncH: unlike Socrates. In both these cases there was 
a noble life to which the key was lost ; and nothing remained 
for their followers but to try to imitate the pattern that had 
been left.t This inevitably becomes individualism. The imi- 
tator of Socrates became a cynic : the imitator of Jesus became 
an ascetic. And, finally, in the case of Jesus, the effort to imi- 
tate degenerated at last into a mere worship without imitation.J 

* This " dark saying" is explained below. 

•f Of course, this is only partly true of Socrates. He had, to some extent, a 
communicable doctrine, which certain of his disciples were able to develop. 

% On the result of this in modern times, cf. Colt's " Ethische Bewegung in der 
Religion," p. 74, et seq. 
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Or, at the best, what with him was the fine intuition of a noble 
character, became with his followers an empty dogma with 
regard to the salvation of the soul. It was thus in the main 
that Christianity became individualistic. 

This being the case, then, it might be thought that all that 
is necessary now is to strip off the dogma and return to the 
original position, as Dr. Hatch, among others, has suggested. 
But this is not possible. Moral genius is as rare as intellec- 
tual, — if, indeed, they are not, as Carlyle held, fundamentally 
the same thing, — and a religion which rests simply on the in- 
tuition of a man of genius is not suited for the world in general. 
Nor is it possible for us now, as it was for the early Christians, 
to turn the intuitions of genius into dogmas. " The days of dis- 
cipleship are past." * We demand something that we can un- 
derstand, and, to some extent, prove. In order, therefore, that 
such a religion as that of Jesus may be adapted to the modern 
world, the rule by which the man of genius unconsciously 
went, must be expounded and proved as an intelligible prin- 
ciple of conduct ; and when this is done with the character of 
Christ, the result which is left for us — the distilled essence of 
his inner life — ceases to be in any distinctive sense Christian, 
unless we choose to mean by Christianity simply all that is 
deepest in morals. 

Further, I am not sure that the religion of Christ, even as 
he held it himself, can be altogether freed from the charge of 
individualism. I have compared Christ to Socrates and to 
Shakespeare; and, indeed, one can hardly help regarding 
these, as in their several ways, the unique men of the world.f 
But when one compares Christ with the other two, one feels, 
perhaps, a greater earnestness and depth, but, at the same 
time, a certain narrowness, which is quite foreign to the others. 
I have heard it alleged (by one who is not usually rash in his 
judgments), as an imperfection in the character of Jesus, that 
he never gave any evidence of the possession of humor. We 
read that he wept, though even this is recorded in a rather 



* Caird's " Hegel," ad fin. 

•f- At least of the Western world. 
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ill-authenticated narrative ; but we are nowhere informed that 
he ever laughed. I do not know that such a criticism has 
much value. Some of the sayings that are attributed to him 
seem to show that he was not without a sense of the comic. 
And even if it were not so, there might be no real deficiency 
implied. Most laughter is " a fruit of unripe wisdom :" per- 
haps it is always somewhat akin to " the crackling of thorns 
under a pot." Shelley and Mrs. Browning may have been 
right in thinking that laughter is incompatible with the noblest 
human attitude. Nevertheless, when we think of the humor 
of Socrates or Shakespeare, it seems to reveal to us a certain 
element of character which we rather miss in Christ. I mean 
the element of breadth. There is no side of life which Shake- 
speare seems not to appreciate ; there are few which Socrates 
did not. In comparison with them, Christ's interests appear 
to be limited to a single point, — individual morality. And in 
dealing with this point, he seems always to fall back for his 
highest authority upon his own inner light. I am well aware 
that it is rash to pass such criticisms upon one, of whose per- 
sonal life, apart from mythology, almost as little is known as 
of that of Shakespeare ; but at least we can see with some 
clearness what the effect of his teaching was on his early fol- 
lowers, and what the gradual outcome of it has been through- 
out the course of history. That these effects have been in 
the main noble and beneficial, I confidently believe; but it 
seems clear that they have been one-sided. And they could 
hardly have been otherwise. To fall back on our own sub- 
jectivity, as what is highest in our experience (though there 
is, no doubt, a sense in which it is true ; nay, a sense in which 
it is a profound and all-important truth, for the discovery of 
which the world is infinitely the richer), is yet dangerously 
near to a most pernicious error. This is an error which the 
modern world has, on the whole, found out. We see into 
what abysses of sentimentalism and pessimism our introspec- 
tive habits have led ; and we have learned at least to sigh for 
the healthy objectivity of the Greeks, if not in any degree to 
realize it, for the power of seeing again that after all our own 
inner life is not in itself infinitely important ; and of looking 
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cheerfully at the world without us, the world of nature, the 
life of the state, the movements of history, as something that 
is quite as important as we are.* We are beginning to see, 
also, that a religion which tends to withdraw us from the 
world cannot be the religion that is to meet our modern 
needs. The Christian point of view is, I think, well illus- 
trated by a passage from Sir Thomas Browne :t "For the 
world," he says, " I count it not an inn, but an hospital ; and 
a place not to live but to die in. The world that I regard is 
myself; it is the microcosm of my own frame that I cast mine 
eye on : for the other, I use it, but like my globe, and turn it 
round sometimes for my recreation." Now, to reach such a 
point of view as this — z. point of view from which the earth 
appears but as the " ante-room of heaven" — implies a great 
step in human advancement. But it is not a position to rest 
in, and it is not the step that has to be taken now ; nor is a 
religion from which such a position follows, the religion that 
can satisfy us now. The modern religion must be able to 
give us inspiration in art, in science, in politics, in social re- 
form. It must not throw us back upon our own souls. The 
problem of the present time, it becomes more and more ap- 
parent, is not the salvation of the soul, but the salvation of 
society ; and whatever religion we are to have, it must be a 
religion that can lead us in that. Life must be wholesome 
before it can be holy ; and it can be made wholesome only by 
bringing the individual into right relations to his society and 
to the world without. The moral life of the individual, when 
it is separated from these, loses its content, and becomes an 
empty abstraction. 

I admit that there is a certain paradox — and indeed, I 
confess, a certain falsehood — in representing Christianity as 

* The contrast, in this respect, between the modem {i.e., the Christian) spirit 
and that of the Greeks is finely brought out in a paper by Mr. J. B. Bury, enti- 
tled " Anima Naturaliter Pagana," in the Fortnightly Review for January, 1891. 
See also Professor E. Caird's article, on " Goethe and Philosophy," in the Con- 
temporary Review for December, 1886, where both the merits and the defects 
of the Christian attitude are shown. 

f « Religio Medici," Part II. | II. 
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purely individualistic. Whence, it may be asked, has come 
all that enthusiasm for social reconstruction which recent 
generations have witnessed, and which, we cannot but hope, 
is about to transform the world, if not from the Christian 
spirit ? Were not the religious revivals of the last century 
the source of all our modern philanthropy ? Nay, is not the 
whole idea of an organic unity of society, the idea that we 
are " members one of another," a product of the Christian 
faith, and, indeed, the very quintessence of its teaching ? And 
if we' speak of the breadth of such men as Shakespeare, was 
not Shakespeare himself (as Carlyle called him) a " blossom of 
Catholicism," who owed his depth of sympathy to that very 
introspective glance to which we have been referring ? Cer- 
tainly, I should reply, Christianity did recognize a certain 
unity — or at least a certain possible unity — in mankind ; and 
it has, for that very reason, as I admitted before, done more 
than any other force — or, I suppose, than any combination of 
forces — to break down the barriers of class and race. It has 
taught, and to a considerable extent enforced, the essential 
equality and brotherhood of mankind. But this does not 
carry us beyond individualism. In all this, the Christian is 
still only showing himself as " the good Sansculotte." * For, 
the unity which Christianity recognizes is only a spiritual f 
unity — a unity which is not realizable on earth ; and for that 
reason it has influenced the world, on the whole, only in a 
negative way. It is powerful in breaking down divisions ; but 
it is not so powerful in reorganizing. It may, indeed, con- 
nect itself with an organization — as it did with the empire of 
Rome ; but only at the cost of a certain sacrifice of its own 
purity. By itself it is, and must always remain, only an 
appeal to the conscience of the individual. It is for this 



* It is interesting to find that even Mr. Oscar Wilde, in advocating what seems to 
the present writer an extreme individualism, yet recognizes the deficiency of the 
early Christian teaching from this point of view. See his article on " the Soul 
of Man under Socialism" in the Fortnightly Review for February, 1891, pp. 
317-18. 

f Spiritual, as opposed to, not as including, what is natural. Spiritual, in the 
latter sense, I should not describe as only spiritual. 
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reason, I think, that Christian philanthropy has so often been 
rather sentimental and palliative than wise and thorough. It 
cannot get beyond the thought of the individual. The con- 
ception of a reconstruction of society on a more wholesome 
basis lies on the whole beyond its sphere. The idea which is 
beginning to be the inspiration of modern political life, the 
idea of the solidarity of mankind — the view of Burke, that a 
State or Society is something better than " a partnership agree- 
ment in a trade of pepper and coffee, calico or tobacco, or 
some such low concern, to be taken up for a little temporary 
interest, and to be dissolved by the fancy of the parties," but 
that it is, on the contrary, " a partnership in all science, a part- 
nership in all art, a partnership in every virtue, and in all per- 
fection," — the view of Comte, that "the individual is an abstrac- 
tion" and " Humanity the only reality," — the view of German 
Idealism, that it is in the life of the state that the moral ideal 
of mankind must be realized — these views, which are the 
soul of modern social activity, however much they may seem 
to us to be an outcome of the Christian spirit (as, indeed, in 
one sense they are), are yet essentially alien to its direct teach- 
ing, as a religion of the individual conscience and of the 
other world. We may read them into Christianity ; but they 
are at bottom something entirely new, something that carries 
us quite beyond it. It is Christianity, indeed, that has made 
this advance possible, and the advance proceeds along the 
Christian line ; but it proceeds by the appropriation of much 
that to the early Christian would have seemed to belong to 
the heathen world. There are many signs that our modern 
Christian churches are on the way to appropriate much of 
this ; but that means, I think, on the whole, that they are 
ceasing to be merely Christian, and are becoming more 
broadly human — as, indeed, they have been doing ever since 
they came in contact with Greece and Rome. And for the 
carrying on of this human movement, it seems to me that the 
purely Christian teaching will no longer suffice. It will no 
longer suffice to rest, as the Christian essentially did, within 
the abstract individual soul ; and to lose sight, in comparison 
with that, of art and science, of politics and social union, even 
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of domestic affection. It would be foolish, no doubt, to blame 
Christianity for this abstraction. Without the narrowness it 
could not have had the clearness and the force. It had to 
limit itself to accomplish its peculiar task. But that task is 
no longer ours. The problem of individualism has lost its 
interest. The new " Pilgrim's Progress" is not from this world 
to the Paradise of the individual soul ; but rather from the 
individual soul, in its Paradise of false contentment, to the 
social ideal. There would, indeed, be little hope of our ever 
working towards such an ideal, if we had not first withdrawn 
into our own souls. It is from the purity of the Christian 
conception of individual morality that we must start in our 
efforts after social reconstruction. But, starting from that 
conception, we must work outwards ; and our religion, there- 
fore, if it is to be the inspiration of our highest activities, 
must not be a purely inward one. 

I suppose it is partly for this reason that the need for such 
societies as ours, outside the Christian Churches, has begun 
to be felt. Partly, of course, what we aim at is to supply a 
certain study of moral ideals, apart from those theological 
motives which Mediaeval Scholasticism associated with them, 
and which the Protestant Churches have not yet entirely 
abandoned.* But partly also, I suppose, it is our aim to 
bring ethical principles more directly into contact with the 
problems of the world. The very use of the word " ethical" 
rather than " moral" seems to imply that we aim rather at 
the elevation of society than at the mere salvation of the 
individual soul. And I imagine the use of this word is not 
entirely accidental. Our aim has throughout been a social 
one. We do not seek to cultivate cloisteral virtues, but rather 
to enlarge the sense of public duty. We do not seek to keep 
ourselves " spotless from the world," but rather to do our best 
to free the world from spot. We do not seek to come " out 



* In a sense, I do not think that theological (i.e. metaphysical) motives ought 
to be, or indeed cmi be, dissociated from the highest moral ideal. But the sense 
in which this is true cannot be here discussed ; and it may for the present be 
neglected. 

Vol. II. — No. 3 23 
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of the world," or even merely to " keep ourselves from the 
evil that is in it," but rather to exert ourselves that the world 
may be purged of evil. All this indicates, I think, a change 
that has come over our moral problem, since the time when 
Christianity was introduced. Christianity began at a time 
of social and political despair ; and it did not hope to reno- 
vate the world, but only to rescue a few choice spirits from 
the world to be partakers in a better kingdom. This is not 
our attitude now. We have come to recognize that this 
world, as it stands before us here, is our problem ; and that 
it must be our task to make of it, as far as possible, a home 
fit for the highest kind of life.* 

It seems to me, then, that we are, in a certain sense at least, 
in want of a new religion, or, at any rate, of a restatement of 
the old one — unless, indeed, we can be content to go on with- 
out one at all. And that we cannot be so content, seems to 
me sufficiently evident. Without an earnest conviction, in 
some form, with regard to what is deepest and highest in life, 
there cannot, I think,, be any abiding enthusiasm for social 
progress ; and how much such an enthusiasm is at present 
required — an enthusiasm not merely on the part of those who 
trust to feeUng and rely on authority, but still more of those 
who think and know — must be obvious to every one. Hence, 
indeed, we find traces, all through our recent literature, of the 
consciousness of a need for such a new religion among us. 
Perhaps the clearest sense, for instance, of such a need, in re- 
cent English literature, is to be found in the writings of Car- 
lyle and Browning, — the one serenely confident of its fulfilment, 
the other desperately struggling to reach its satisfaction. 



* In all that I have here said, I am perfectly aware of the inevitable one- 
sidedness of all such summary statements. I can only hope that this way of 
putting it may be found suggestive by some readers. Perhaps it may be well to 
add that in what I have said on the inadequacy of the mere " inner life," I do 
not by any means intend to deny the importance of that side of life as an ele- 
ment in a complete moral existence. On this point I may refer to the statements 
of Mr. Muirhead (^International Journal of Ethics, vol. i., pp. 169-186) and 
Dr. Coit (" Ethische Bewegungin der Religion," pp. 56-73), with both of which 
I am on the whole heartily in sympathy. 
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Browning, indeed, has even put the demand for such a re- 
ligion in the very form in which I have been presenting it to- 
night; for the whole burden of his message on this subject is 
that the highest, the ultimate object of our reverence, must be 
recognized as at once power and love. " I who saw power, 
see now love perfect too," is the consummation 'Of his faith. 
Carlyle, on the other hand, sums up his in the more Hebrew 
form, that "the soul of the world is just." Even these two 
great writers, however, belong to an older generation than 
we do, and hanker after methods of solution which probably 
most of us have already abandoned. The spirit of the time 
hastens forward and leaves even the greatest of its children 
behind. 

Such being the state of our need, then, it does not appear 
to me that either agnosticism or the religion of humanity can 
adequately supply our want. The worship of an unknown 
power behind nature will not serve us. For such a power 
would be only the supreme might; and in the end it is not 
possible that we should reverence might, unless we believe 
that it is also right. Nor will the mere worship of the moral 
forces in humanity serve us. A right which is not might, 
could awaken in us only a kind of despairing sympathy : it 
could not claim our reverence or arouse a confident devotion. 
The faith that we require must be a combination of these 
two. 

How, then, is such a faith to be secured ? If Agnosticism 
fails us, if the Religion of Humanity fails us, if Christianity 
(which, in a manner, contains the two) fails us, where are we 
to turn for help ? I do not think this is a question that can 
be lightly or summarily answered. I believe, with Carlyle, 
that no " Morrison's Pill" is possible in such a matter — no 
answer that can be stated off-hand ; perhaps no answer that 
any one can yet, with perfect fulness, see. Part of its con- 
tent, indeed, I have already indicated. I think the new re- 
ligion must contain, as an essential element in it, the recog- 
nition of an organic unity of mankind. It must enable us 
to see, in the development of human society, the working out 
of that which is highest and best. It must, in short, be a 
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more perfect combination of the two sides of worship than 
Christianity was — or at least than Christianity has yet shown 
itself to be. The very reason for the existence of Agnos- 
ticism and the Religion of Humanity is largely that Chris- 
tianity did not fully represent the truths which they contain. 
The new religion, if it is to satisfy our minds, must represent 
them fully. But how exactly this is to be done, how these 
two elements are to be brought into combination, what are 
the other elements that are to make the combination of them 
possible — these are questions which it is not easy to answer, 
which it would be madness to attempt to answer here to- 
night. There are difficulties in the way of almost every an- 
swer. The world is still to a large extent a sphinx-riddle to 
us all. 

" While earnest thou gazest, 

Comes boding of terror, 

Comes phantasm and error. 
Perplexes the bravest 

With doubt and misgiving." 

It was this that I meant a short time ago, when I said that 
the problem of our time is that of saving God. It is that of 
finding a point of view from which the world can still be 
seen, from which human life in the world can still be seen, as 
divine and worthy of reverence. To see this in any adequate 
degree will, I believe, still be the work of many generations. 
In the mean time, perhaps, we need not ourselves depart so 
very widely from the attitude of the early Christians with re- 
gard to it, — the attitude of a faith which had not yet become 
petrified into a creed. For, indeed, if we have broken away 
from the teaching of " the good Sansculotte," it is only, I be- 
lieve, that we may follow him the better, — that we may apply 
his moral enthusiasm, his fearless confidence in right, to 
problems which in his time had not arisen, and with the help 
of ideals which in his time had not been ripened. To have a 
clear view of the right is, doubtless, the main thing ; to un- 
derstand what our moral ideal really is, and to follow that 
with all the ardor of devotion of which we are capable, en- 
deavoring, at the same time, to keep alive the confidence that. 
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in the long run, this right (if only we have clearly realized 
what it is) is bound to show itself as might also. That is, in 
some form, the faith that we must try to cultivate. 

Such a faith as this is not, I think, unreasonable. The 
whole study of philosophy seems to force upon us the be- 
lief that in the intellectual and moral being of man is to be 
found the principle that is deepest in nature, arid that fur- 
nishes the key to its interpretation. That any philosophy has 
quite adequately established this truth, or fully worked it out 
with clearness and consistency, is, on the whole, more than I 
can conscientiously aflRrm as my belief But in such systems 
as those of Hegel and Green its basis is, at least, foreshadowed. 
Nor need it be entirely confined to students of philosophy. 
In such poetry as that of Goethe and Browning, in such 
prophecy as that of Carlyle and Emerson, it has, to some 
extent, received literary expression ; and thus the best results 
of it, so far as it can be said to have results, have been, in some 
degree, rendered generally accessible ; most perfectly, of course, 
in the works of Goethe. And I certainly see no ground to 
despair of its ultimate establishment. It is not, I suppose, the 
function of such a society as this to gather materials for its 
proof* It is our business rather, as a society, to fix our eyes 
upon the moral ideal, to try to make the contents of it clear 
to ourselves, and to see that our devotion to it, in its various 
particular applications, does not in the mean time wax cold. 
" Work is worship." The effort to realize the highest that we 
know is the first foundation of religion. The other side of it 
— the proof, if there can be any final and conclusive proof, 
that the powers of nature are on the side of our ideal — does 
not particularly (or, at least, does not primarily) concern such 



* To prevent misunderstanding, it may be well to say that I did not mean, at 
this point, to deny that an Ethical Society may profitably occupy itself with the 
discussion of such questions. But when one considers that a thorough answer 
to them must involve the working out of a long train of close and difficult rea- 
soning, it seems clear that it can be accomplished only by a few men of rare 
speculative capacity, elaborating their ideas in solitude. Hegel's saying that 
" there is nothing in which one is so much alone as in philosophy," must, I 
suppose, always have a certain truth. 
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a society as this, but must be left rather * to the solitary thinker 
and investigator. But, if we but faithfully fulfil this first part, 
I feel sure that we need not despair — nay, that we have the 
amplest grounds to hope^that at some time we may be able 
to see established, in a clear and consistent and cogent form, 
a religion in which both right and might shall be distinctly 
and fully combined, a religion in which all the best aspira- 
tions of our souls shall find satisfaction, and against which the 
gates of hell shall not prevail. 

To say this, no doubt, does not amount to much, and it is 
very much easier to say it than to prove it; but this, at any 
rate, is all that I have to say at present. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 



THE CONSCIENCE. 

I. PRELIMINARY. REMARKS. 

To arrive at a series of statements, the validity of which no 
one in possession of his reasoning faculty can deny, is the 
aim of all science. In the abstract we may hold that the 
possibility of real scientific knowledge is by no means unde- 
niable ; the subjective elemeint to be found in every perception 
has ever given rise to manifold doubts. What seems warm 
to me may seem cold to another ; all the qualities we perceive 
in the object are nothing but its effects in the subject, and the 
belief that this perceiving subject is indefinitely variable is 
inconsistent with a rational belief in the possibility of science. 
If we assume the constancy of nature, — an assumption we 

* At least, must be left in the main. Perhaps we may say, with Goethe, — 

" Zu erfinden, zu beschliessen, 

Bleibe, KUnstler, oft allein ; 
Deines Wirkens zu geniessen, 

Eile freudig zum Verein ! 
Hier im Ganzen schau', erfahre 

Deinen eignen Lebenslauf, 
Und die Thaten mancher Jahre 

Gehn dir in dem Nachbar auf." 



